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price at which some one of them shall get the job as
Collusive the lowest bidder. The others submit proposals that are
much higher, and the successful bidder compensates them
for their assistance by sharing his profits. This system of
collusive bidding on city contracts has mulcted our city
treasuries in large sums; yet it has all the external forms
of open competition with a preference to the lowest
bidder.1

On the other hand, if the rules as to competition or award
Split           are not made rigid, the discretion that may be lodged with

the mayor or with the head of a city department is almost
certain to be abused. For example, if it be provided that
contracts for work amounting to less than $2000 need not
be awarded by open competition, the result will be, as ex-
perience shows, that large contracts will be split up into
little ones so that each falls below this amount and hence
can be awarded without competition. If a street improve-
ment project, for instance, is estimated to cost even a large
sum, the city authorities may give one political favorite the
contract for demolishing structures, another the contract
for clearing away the debris, a third the contract for grading,
a fourth for paving, a fifth for building the sidewalks, and
so on until all the contracts are below the competitive limit.
The " split-contract" scheme has been a favorite trick of
city officials whenever any leeway is allowed them.2 And
even where the externals of competition appear there is
often no real competition at all. The specifications are
frequently so drafted as to give a great advantage to certain
bidders by stipulating for specified materials which they
control either by patent or otherwise, or for methods of
construction in which they happen to be proficient. The
practice of accepting "unbalanced bids" may be cited

1 On the method of providing charter safeguards against collusive
bidding, see Nathan Matthews, Municipal Charters (Cambridge, 1914),
p. 70.

2 Some definite figures on this point are given by the Boston Finance
Commission, Reports, vii. 31-32 (1912).